4i4                   THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD
The reign of Philip Augustus in France was a period of vital importance in the development of the French State, and in that of the English State as well. France was under the rule of an unprincipled but astute statesman, bent on consolidating a great power, unscrupulous as to the means he employed for concentrating strength in his own hands, but conscious also that the most effective instrument of despotism is the fearless administration of justice within the State. Consequently, when Philip died, the French Crown was infinitely more powerful than it had been at any previous period. England, for the greater part of the time, was ruled by two princes, Richard and John, each of them endowed with quite exceptional military genius, which in both was made ineffective by defects of character.
The Crown in England had already, under Henry II., achieved that supremacy which Philip was endeavoring to secure in France. But the first Plantaganet left the whole English people imbued with a spirit of law and order. Though Richard was king for ten years, out of which he spent only six months within his kingdom, the kingdom itself was during nearly the whole of the time under sound and progressive administration conducted by successive justiciars. When John came to the throne, law and order did not require a strong monarch for their enforcement; it had become instead the business of the nation to compel the Crown to observe the law. A triumph of Philip's feudatories over Philip would have meant the disintegration of the French kingdom; the triumph of the barous over King John at Runnymede meant the permanent establishment of the principle that the law in England was supreme, and was to fce overridden neither by king nor by barons.
But of no less importance to both countries was the change in their relations which took place during the period. When Henry II. ,was reigning in England and Louis VII. in France, the Angevin king was suzerain of a full half of France, although he was nomi-' nally the vassal of the French king. The lord of Normandy, Anjoti, and Aquitaine was a continental potentate, apart from his English kingdom, the equal in. power of his nominal suzerain. From what may be called the international point of view, the kingdom of England was an appendage of the Angevin inheritance. If Henry had tfetxrwG off his allegiance to the King of France and declared his $wn ^dependence, England would have become only one of the provinces of his dominion. Richard, in his own eyes and in those of tfae world, was a continental rather than an insular prince. Btit John died, only Gascony and Guittne and a portion of Poftou left of the continental ^possessions of the Angevins. The king England held some fiefs of the King of France, but they were